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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Poems, chiefly Lyrical. 
Effingham Wilson. 


Sonnets and Fugitive Pieces. By Charles Tennyson, Trin. Coll. 
12mo. pp. 83. Richardson. 


{Continued from No. 149.] 


By Alfred Tennyson. 12mo. pp. 154. 


Ir is the greater pleasure to usto meet with poetry that we can 
praise, inasmuch as our standard being high, and very few likely to 
come up to it, we have sometimes books sent to us, to which we 
can measure out no approbation worth having: the consequence of 
which is, that we are perplexed between the impossibility of saying 
anything, and the discourteous appearance of our silence towards 
the author; especially if (as sometimes happens to be the case) he 
is the person who sends us the work. We canthen only hope, that 
his amiableness is equal to the other graceful turn of his mind, which 
has induced him to write verses (for all love of verse is a grace) ; 
and that we shall not have made an enemy of him, for hazarding his 
ill opinion in order to spare his feelings. As to “ cutting up” books, 
except in answer to cuttings up, and where our warfare is open and 
avowed (and even then it is a task which reflection would willingly 
dispense with), we have no pleasure in it. It is a bad pleasure and 
an unjust profit; and ends with hurting the nature both of critic 
and reader. It is no crime to write an indifferent book, nor can 
any harm come of it, unless superfluous notoriety and vexation be 
given to the author. And the reputation and utility of the perio- 
dical that indulges in the practice is ultimately hurt by it. Its pages 
are filled with matter, the zest of which becomes obsolete; so that 
a reader who takes up the volume, meets with heaps of extracts 
that are not worth preserviug, and a spirit of animadversion upon 
them that disgusts him with its unseasonable levity,—the echo of 
laughter a year old, which was not worth much at the time, and 
becomes revolting in thus revisiting us from a distance. One of 
the great objects of the literary notices of the Tarer, is to supply 
the reader with a succession of passages from new publications, 
interesting either by their subject or their execution, and likely to 
remain so: by which means the volumes will be rendered worth 
something during a lapse of years, and nobody will dip into them 
at random, without being pretty certain of finding extracts worth 
reading. 

So to return to our pleasant task. The poem we next come to, 
of Mr Alfred Tennyson’s (with whose volume we are still occupied) 
is a very striking one, entitled, Supposed Confessions of a Second- 
rate Sensitive Mind not in unity with itself. It is such as Crashaw 
might have written in a moment of scepticism, had he possessed 
vigour enough. Or Andrew Marvel might have written it, when he 
was midway between his early opinions and his later. We quote 
from it some lines on the state of infancy, in order that they may 
precede some others touching a lamb, a very infant personage, and 
one that requires a nice consideration of the difference between his 


face and the human aspect, to render the short work made of his 
life endurable :-— 


‘ Thrice happy state again to be 
The trusthal infant on the knee! 
Who lets his waxen fingers play 
About his mother’s neck, and knows 
Nothing beyond his mother’s eyes. 
They comfort him by night and day, 
They light his little life alway ; 
He hath no thought of coming woes ; 
He hath no care of life or death; 
Scarce outward signs of joy arise, 
Because the Spirit of happiness 
And perfect rest so inward is, 


The picture of the slaughtered lamb must be introduced by that 
of the ox, whom we seem to hear upon a noon in August. 








* The ox 
Feeds in the herb, and sleeps, or fills 
The hornéd valleys all about, 
And hollows of the fringed hills 
In summerheats, with placid lows 
Unfearing, till his own blood flows 
About his hoof. And in the flocks 
The lamb rejoiceth in the year, 
And raceth freely with his fere, 
And answers to his mother’s calls 
From the flowered furrow. In a time 
Of which he wots not, run short pains 
Through his warm heart ; and then, from whence 
He knows not, on his light there falls 
A shadow; and his native slope, 
Where he was wont to leap and climb, 
Floats from his sick and filmed eyes, 
And something in the darkness draws 
His forehead earthward, and he dies.’ 


The lines entitled the Burial of Love, especially in the one con- 

taining the classical superlative, 
‘ With languor of most hateful smiles,’ 

remind us of Mr Shelley; except that there is talk in it of Love 
having his “ revenge.’’ Mr Shelley, for what may be called the 
material creation of a poem, had not so severe and discriminating a 
taste of nature as Mr Keats; but no man surpassed, perhaps ever 
equalled him, in a point which it is to be wished poets would more 
attend to; we mean, in the rejection of all incompatible moral 
assumptions, and figments not to be granted. 


The burden of the first Owl-song is very good and wondrous ;— 


* Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits.’ 


The Recollections of the Arabian Nights highly disappointed us. 
* High-walled gardens, green and old,’ 


are good, and so is the luxury of some of the stanzas; but there 
should have been more flesh and blood in them, and vicissitude, 
and magic. And “ good Haroun Alraschid” will hardly be thought 
to deserve his epithet, even by the youngest of our brother Arabian 
Night readers. 

The following passage in an Ode to Memory shews a taste for 
nature singularly true and masterly, to have been written “ very 
early in life. ” 


‘ Pour round mine years the livelong bleat 

Of the thickfleecéd sheep from wattled folds, 
Upon the ridgéd wolds, 

When the first matinsong hath wakéd loud 

Over the dark dewy earth forlorn, 

What time the amber morn 

Forth gushes from beneath a lowhung cloud.’ 


The poem, entitled 4 Character, the whole of which we lay 
before the reader, is surely one of the latest of the author’s pro- 
ductions. At any rate, it shows a subtle apprehension of the natures 
he meets with. We could not but fancy, when we read it, that we 
had seen the individual it describes, and heard him talk within his 
marble circle. 


A CHARACTER. 
I. 

‘ With a half glance upon the sky 
At night he said, “ The wanderings 
Of this most intricate universe 
Teach me the nothingness of things.” 
Yet could not all creation pierce 
Beyond the bottom of his eye. 


ae | 

He spake of beauty: that the dull 

Saw no divinity in grass, 

Life in dead stones, or spirit in air; 

Then looking as ’twere in a glass, 

He smoothed his chin and sleeked his hair, 
And said the earth was beautiful. 
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IL, 

He spake of virtue: not the gods 
More purely, when they wish to charm 
Pallas and Juno sitting by: 

And with a sweeping of the arm, 
And a lacklustre deadblue eye, 
Devolved his rounded periods. 

IV. 
Most delicately, hour by hour, 
He canvassed human mysteries, 
And trod on silk, as if the winds 
Blew his own praises in his eyes, 
And stood aloof from other minds 
In impotence of fancied power. 

¥. 
With lips depressed as he were meek, 
Himself unto himself he sold: 
Upon himself himself did feed ; 
Quiet, dispassionate, and cold, 
And other than his form of creed, 
With chiselled features clear and sleek. 

In the compositions entitled The Poet, The Poet's Mind, and 
The Mystic, we cannot but think that we see allusions to other 
individuals. The applicability is at all events remarkable, and need 
not be pointed out to those who have been let into the interior of 
poetical reading. In The Mystic is a sublime line: 

* He, often lying broad awake, and yet 
Remaining from the body, and apart 

In intellect and power and will, hath heard 
Time flowing in the middle of the night? 

From the first of these three poems, which is 
* In linked sweetness long drawn out’— 


we are tempted to quote largely, but cannot do it at present. We 
must give, however, the first stanza. 
* The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above, 
Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.’ 
How fitly these words fall in, and with what a beautiful decision ! 
We must quote a little further :— 
* He saw through life and death, through good and ill, 
He saw through his own soul. 
The marvel of the everlasting will, 
An open scroll, 
Before him lay: with echoing feet he threaded 
The secret’st walks of fame. 
The viewless arrows of his thoughts were headed 
And winged with flame, 


Like Indian reeds blown from his silver tongue. 

If this and the rest (which see) is not a portrait of Mr Shelley, 
then the deities of Mythology are not known by their symbols. 
If Mr Keats had seen the next composition, The Poet’s Mind, he 
would have felt it as a magic circle, drawn round him to repulse the 
assaults of worldliness and folly. The image of the enchanted 
fountain on the lawn, and its shrinking into the ground at the 
aspect of foul intruder, is a beautiful fancy. 
The little poem entitled Nothing twill Die, is justly followed by 
All Things will Die. It wanted that relief. And yet Death in the 


latter is not welcome. He strikes us into the most melancholy of 


negations. Here follows a most affecting picture of a dead body, 
well entitled 
THE DESERTED HOUSE, 
* Life and thought have gone away, 
Side by side, 
Leaving doors and windows wide : 
Careless tenants they ! 


All within is dark as night: 

In the windows is no light ; 
And no murmur at the door, 
So frequent on its hinge before.’ 


Close the doors, the shutters close, 
Or through the windows we shall see 
The nakedness and vacancy 

Of the dark deserted house. 


Come away: no more of mirth 
Is here, or merrymaking sound. 
The house was builded of the earth, 
And shall fall again to ground. 


Come away: for Life and Thought 
Here no longer dwell; 
But in a city glorious— 
A great and distant city—have bought 
A mansion incorruptible. 
Would they could have stayed with us !’ 


a 


The Tears of Heaven is a conceit, not founded in natural, and 


therefore not in poetical truth. Love and Sorrow is a pleasanter 
one, more wilfully artificial, yet better grounded. The author 
must have been reading Donne, when he wrote it. It might pass 
for a leaf out of his book. 


‘ Thou art my heart’s sun in love’s chrystalline : 

Yet on both sides at once thou canst not shine : 

Thine is the bright side of my heart, and thine 

My heart’s day ; but the shadow of my heart, 

Issue of its own substance, my heart’s night, 

Thou canst not lighten even with thy light,’ &c. 
This “is the very Analogical Doctor come back again. In the 
Ballad of Oriana, the name seems too often repeated. We hold the 
National Song to be naught, and are therefore glad that it may be 
considered no|longer national ; which is a “ preferment’’ for this and 
all other nations. Our author has the universal and loving eye ofa 
true poet, and must not condescend to pretend otherwise. 
But we must escape from the rest of his book; otherwise we 
shall be quoting the poem on Love, and the Araken, and the 
Sonnet to J, M.K.; and the printer will be coming down upon us 
with a face“of pathetic impossibility. 
On Tuesday we shall have the pleasure of bringing our readers 
acquainted with the volume of Mr Charles Tennyson, 





WRITINGS OF MR HAZLITT. 


TO THE TATLER. 

Mr Tatier,—For the information of Mr CuNNINGHAM, and 
those of his readers who may partake of his ignorance of the 
writings of the man, I send you a list (so far as my memory serves 
me) of the works of the late Mr Hazurrr. For Mr C. to designate 
him as “ an acute and lively writer on theatrical subjects,” reminds 
one of the man who knew Sir Isaac Newton only as Master of the 
Mint. You have answered Mr CuNNINGHAM most properly: be- 
sides which, you might have added, that in matters connected with 
art (Mr C.’s own ground) Hazuirr Shas written with’a gusto and 
knowledge, that the biographer of the Painters of England can 
never hope to attain: for he was himself a fine artist; and had he 
but had faith in his own powers, with less impetuosity, he would 
have become a great one. 

Your sincere weil-wisher. C. 
An English Grammar. 1 vol. 
An Essay on the Disinterestedness of Human Action. 1 vol. 
Eloquence of theBritish Senate ; with Critical Remarks upon the 

Orators. 2 vols. 

Table-Talk ; a Collection of Essays. 2 vols. 
The Round Table; ditto. 2 vols. 
Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays. 1 vol. 
Lectures on the British Poets. 1 vol. 
Ditto on the Comic Writers. 1 vol. 
Ditto on the Writers of the Elizabethan Age. 1 vol. 
Political Essays; with Sketches of Public Characters. 1 vol. 
Notes of a Journey through France and Italy. 1 vol. 
Plain Speaker; a Collection of Essays. 2 vols. 
Spirit of the Age; or Contemporary Portraits. 1 vol. 
Liber Amoris; or the New Pygmalion, 
Characteristics, in the manner of Rochefoucault’s Maxims. _1 vol. 
The Picture Galleries of England. 1 vol. 
The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte (his last work). 4 vols. 


1 do not include his Letter to Girrorp; or his ‘ Conversations 
of Northcote;’ or the ‘ Life of Titian’ by the same Artist, and 
which Hazlitt superintended. 





— ——_—— —_——__—_ - —- -+ — —- — ——————— 


Game Laws anp Ortnopoxy.—Monsieur de Chabriant stopped 
the Prince of Conti (going to mass) to request his orders relative 
to a poacher just apprehended. “ A hundred blows and three 
months’ imprisonment,” said the Prince, and then pursued bis 
way with the most tranquil air possible. What a transition, from 
the barbarous punishment of the poacher, to the altar of a mild and 
beneficent Saviour!—Madame de Genlis —({If this is not making 
game of religion we know not what is. Who is to wonder, that 
such hard-hearted tyrants underwent a dreadful retribution ?] 


Vows FULFILLED IN MintaturE.—The priests are generally very 
active in obtaining rich bequests from their dying penitents, but 
now and then they are paid in their own coin. An instance of this 
kind has just come to our knowledge, at which I confess{I am 
wicked enough to laugh very heartily :—A sick gentleman of con- 
siderable property thinking himself at the last extremity, called in 
two of these reverend advisers, who persuaded him, during a violent 
paroxysm of pain, to vow a pair of silver candlesticks to St Antonio 
(their patron) in case he should recover. Shortly afterwards he 
got well, and was duly reminded of his promise. “ Certainly,” 
said he, “it is already fulfilled ;—it was the first step I took on 
recovering my health: look here.” Then, leading them to a table, 
he pointed out a pair of silver candlesticks, about two inches in 
height, and not thicker than a straw, which were placed before a 
miniature of St Antonio, which he himself possessed.—Baillie’s 
Lisbon in 1821, &e. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lang.—Selection of Music. 





Drury-LaNE. 

THERE is so much inequality in the best Oratorios, or Selections of 
Music, sometimes even in the best pieces themselves, and always | 
among the singers,—and the best singers, to say the truth, so often 
fail in coming up to the beauty of the finest passages,—that we 
find an act or so of the entertainment quite enough for one even- | 
ing. If we sat longer, neither critic nor reader would be the better 
for it,— 





Sleepy ourselves, to give our readers sleep. 


If all the compositions were as fine as ‘ In splendour bright,’ or 
‘ La Mia Dorabella,’ and all the executions of them as much to the 
purpose as Mr Branam’s and Mr Puttps’s, in those two, we 
know not how long we should be tempted to stop: but in that case, 
we suppose, pleasure would perform the effect of dullness, and set 
us to sleep at the end. Music acts upon the senses more than any | 
other art, and produces the natural consequences of over-excite- | 
ment. We could never sit out an opera, even of Mozart’s, the | 
least unequal of all composers, without being tired before it was 
over. | 





Mr Brawam was very fine last night in the scene from the | 
Creation, containing the above recitative, ‘ In splendour bright.’ And 
a beautiful scene it is—truly so called. You behold the sun rising 


in his strength, and see the rays in the music. Haypwn has hit this | 


‘ . : | 
The long, thin, sharp, trembling extatic notes, | 


growing and diffusing themselves, seem radiant at once with splen- 
dour and harmony; nor would a Platonical, or even an experimen- | 


point to a nicety. 


tal philosopher, fail to tell us, perhaps, that there was more in the | 
identity than we supposed, light and music being equally traceable | 
| obtain if possible a disposition to be pleased.— Steele 


to vibrations of the air, and colour having a scale analogous to the 
gamut. But we must not be carried away by these refinements. 


It may be a less hazardous one to observe, that if Haypn is some- | Faites le voir, je le garantis sans defaut.” 


times too literal in his musical pictures (as when he makes his 
horses gallop, and his ‘‘ healing plant” go wrapping you about like 
a bandage) his literalities, curiously enough, suit his grandest occa- 
sions the best. We like to hear him make his light grow, and see 
him lift up the orb of his sun; whereas the other illustrations are 
offensive. We take the reason to be, that we feel as if nothing 
too much could be done to subserve to the images of things so 
exalted (Nature in her greatest moods knowing no distinction of 
littleness); while on the other hand, the imitation of a_horse’s 
gallop is an easy trick, and a condescension. 

The ballad of ‘ Kate Kearney’ comes rather oddly among the 
science and grandeurs of these Oratorio Selections; somewhat like 
a peasant-girl brought into fine company. But it is not vulgar, as 
some might suppose it. It is as much the reverse as nature and 
real feeling can make it; and Mrs Wayterr sang it very sweetly 








was altogether sensibly diminished. Perhaps he has indulged it, 
as thinking it rich and of good effect: but the more clearly the 
voice comes from the chest, surely it is the better. Messrs Horn 
and T. Cooke joined with good proper heartiness in the choral 
laugh. Mr Horn would do well to give more openness to his 
Italian vowels. A, in Italian, is not the English A, afraid of open- 
ing his mouth, for fear of the coldness of the atmosphere ; but a 
fine broad happy fellow, loud in the sunshine. 

We stopped to hear Miss Paton sing ‘Let the Bright Seraphim,’ 
with Mr Harper’s Trumpet Obligato. The lady (though we missed 
a due degree of power) sang well, and Mr Harprer’s trumpet 


_* spake’ well ;* but has Hanpet composed such words to a solitary 


trumpet, and an occasional second one, with a viol or two ? 


‘ Let the bright seraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow.’ 

These are the words. Can such, however fine, be the music? 
We have not the music book to refer to. Where are the ‘ loud 
trumpets ?? and where the ‘burning row.?’? The more the singer 
desired the seraphim to begin, the more they seemed to refuse ; 
and to those who thought of the words, Mr Harper’s trumpet, 
with all its beauty, had an affect the reverse of exalting. 


* «The trumpet spake not to the armed throng.’— Milton. 











CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


«« The little and short sayings of wise and excellent men are of great value, like 
the dust of gold, or the least sparks of diamonds.”—Tillotson. 








— Not to laugh when nature prompts, is but a knavish hypo- 


critical way of making a mask of one’s face.— Pope. 


— The man who scruples not breaking his word in little things, 
would not suffer in his own conscience so great pain for failures of 
consequence, as he who thinks every little offence against truth 
and justice a disparagement.—Steele. 


— It isthe duty of every man who would be true to himself, to 


— A man selling a horse, said “ Ce cheval boit et mange bien. 

(This horse eats and 
drinks well. See him, I warraat him free from fault.) But some 
of these words would bear a different interpretation. The horse 
— blind, and the purchaser wished to make the dealer take 
im back again. “ You cannot do that,” said he, “for I warned you 

_of his blindness, when I said, “ Faites le wvir. (Make him see. )— 
French Homonymes. 





A River ror Dr. Kitcuener —At one? of the seats of a Por- 
| tuguese family, not far from Coimbra, the kitchen is very curious and 
remarkable, not only for its dimensions and the superb manner in 

which it is appointed, but from a river which flows through the 
| midst of it, from which it is the practice of the cooks to catch the 
| fish as it is wanted for use.—Baillie’s Lisbon in 1821, 8c. 


Lisson Etiquerte.—In Lisbon every master has an arrange- 
ment with his servants relative to the arrival of the guests; if a 
carriage with one gentleman in it appears in the court-yard, the 
porter rings a sonorous bell once, the master hears it, but perhaps 
does not rise from his seat, as it announces only the arrival of an 
_ individual, who is not considered to be a man of any particular 

consequence; if the bell sounds éwice, he will generally rise, for 


F : : this means that a grandee is coming; a 
too, and with great applause. She was encored. Her notes, with- | Br wage coming; but when the warning stroke 


out much richness, are neat and clear; and she modulates them, at | 
the close, into a cadence of extreme delicacy and softness. | 

We had the pleasure of helping Mozart’s delightful trio, ‘ La | 
Mia Dorabella, to an encore, notwithstanding the opposition of 
some profane persons, one or two of whom were so abandoned to 
a reprobate non-perception, as to hiss! It was sung by Messrs 
Horn, T. Cooke, and Puiiiips,—by the last admirably. We take 
this opportunity of doing away all that we have hitherto said in 
doubt of him, We certainly never heard him sing so completely to 
the purpose before ; but seeing what he can do, we can now have 
no doubt of his having done many things as well. His inability to 
help laughing, on the words ‘ Mi fa di ridere,’ was admirably given ; 
and so indeed was all the rest of his part: and we thought that the 





fatness of sound, which is sometimes too perceptible in his throat, 





is thrice repeated, he always leaves the room to meet the visitor at 
the door of the house, for then it és a lady who arrives.—Buillie’s 
Lisbon. in 1821, &c. 


FRENCH CLASSICALITY UNDER THE OLD REGIME.—Madam de 
Genlis relates that on one occasion her mother gave a grand thea- 
trical féte a la Francaise, to welcome her husband’s return into the 
country from Paris. The play was Racine’s Iphigenia. All the 
chambermaids were put into requisition, “ My mother was Clytem- 
nestra, and I was Iphigenia. Dr Piriot took the part of Agamennon, 
and his son, aged 18, was prodigiously applauded as the fiery 
Achilles; and in truth he was fiery om. y dress (in the pro- 
logue) was rose-colour under point-lace, ornamented with little 
artificial flowers of all colours; it reached only to my knee, and | 
had little boots, straw colour and silver, my long hair flowing, and 


azure wings. My dress as Iphigenia, over a large hovp, was of 


China silk, cherry colour and silver, trimmed with sables. As my 
mother had no diamonds, she ordered a prodigious quantity of false 
stones, to completeyour magnificent dresses.” Iphigenia, with a 
cherry-coloured silk.over a large hoop ! 
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KING’S THEATRE. 








An Opera Buffa, in Two Acts, entitled 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO. 
(By Cimarosa.] 
Principal Characters by Madame SIGL VESPERMANN, 
Miss FANNY AYTON, Signor DAVID, MrE.SEGUIN, and 
Signor LABLACHE. 








After which, a Favorite Ballet, in One Act, entitled 
CENONE ET PARIS. 
[By M. Garpet.) 

The Principal Characters by Madame Montessu, Mademoiselle Kaniel, 
Mlle. Clara, Mile. Proche, Mlle. De Vis, and Mule. Brocard, 
Mesdames J. Mersie, Coupotte, Beseke, Vedy, Griffiths, Pitt, Laura, Lydia, &c. 
M. Paul, M. Emile, M. Simon, M. Edouard, M. George, M. D’Albert, 

and M. LEFEBVRE. 





With an efficient and numerous Corps de Ballet. 








THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. | 


The Play of 
WILLIAM TELL 


[By Mr Know es.} 
Emma, Miss HUDDART. Anneli, Miss RUSSELL. 
Gesler, Mr H.WALLACK. 
Struth, Mr W. BENNETT. 
Lufold, Mr HOWELL. 
William Tell, 


Agnes, Miss FAUCIT. 
Sarnem, Mr THOMPSON. 
Rodolph, Mr HOWARD. 
Braun, Mr ROSS. 
Mr MACREADY. 

Albert, Miss POOLE. Melechtal, Mr YOUNGE. Erni, MrCATHIE. 
Furst, Mr FENTON. Verner, Mr COOKE. Waldman, Mr HUGHES. 
Michael, Mr = llatae oe. Mr J. VINING. 

Pierre, Mr EAT eodore, MrHONNER 
Savoyards —Miss CR AW FORD, Mr PRICE and Mr S. JONES. 


In the course of the Evening, Spontini’s Overture to ‘ Ferdinand Cortez,’ and 
Winter’s Overture to ‘ Maria di a and Auber’s Overture to ‘ Fra 
iavolo.’ 





| 
After which will be Exhibited the New and Splendid 
DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr StanFiewp. | 


The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous'and Extraordinary Military PASS | 
OF THE SIMPLON. 


Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Bri 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon. Galler. ry of P hlesbe (with the | 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.— Domo D’ Ossola.—Fariolo.— Lago Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands. 





THE DEVIL’S BROTHER. 
{Adapted to the English Stage, by A. Lex.] 
Lady Pamela Goslington, Mrs Orger. Zerlina, Mrs Waylett. | 
The Concerted Music, by Misses Byfeld, Bruce, S. Phillips, Russell, and Mrs Bedford. 
Fra Diavolo, Mr Wallack. 
Lorenzo, Mr Sinclair. Lucro, Mr Webster. 
Banditti—Beppo, Mr Latham. Giacomo, Mr Bedford. 1st Carabineer, Mr Bland. 
Postilion, Mr Honner. Francisco, Mr Eaton. 


| 
| 
To conclude with a New Melo-Dramatic Opera, in Two Acts, called 





On Monday, Brutus; Perfection ; and Masaniello. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 





The Comedy of 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


[By W. SHAKSPEARE.] 
Hero, Miss TAYLOR. Beatrice, Miss FANNY KEMBLE. 
Ursula, Mrs DALY. Margaret, Mrs BROWN. 
Benedick, MrC. KEMBLE. Leonato, Mr WARDE. 
Don Pedro, MrG. BENNETT, Don John, Mr DIDDEAR. 
Antonio, Mr BARTLEY Count ao Mr ABBOTT. 
Dogberry, Mr BLANCHARD. Friar, Mr EVANS. Verges, Mr KEELEY. 
Borachio, Mr BAKER. Conrad, Mr HOLL. Balthazar, Mr HENRY. 
Sexton, Mr BARN ES. Seacoal, Mr MEARS. 
Oatcake, Mr TURNOUR. Lorenzo, Mr IRWIN. 
In Act II. A MASQUERADE. And Stevens’s Glee of “‘ Sigh no more, Ladies.’’ 
Previous to the Comedy, Mozart’s Overture to ‘“ Der Schauspieldirector.” 
Previous to ‘ Married Lovers,’ an Overture by J. N. Hummel. 
Previous to the ‘ Omnibus,’ A. Romberg’s Overture to “ Scipio.’ 





After which a New Petite Comedy, called 


MARRIED LOVERS. 
(By Mr Power.) 
The Songs composed by Mr Barnett. 
Duchess D’Orleans, Miss Lawrence. Marchioness de Meneville, Miss Taylor. 
y Ascot, Mrs Chatterley. Annette, Miss Phillips. 
‘ Duc D’ Geieaen’ Mr Abbott. Mar uis de Meneville, Mr Bartley. 
Sir John Ascot, Mr Warde. Colonel O’ Dillon, Mr Power. Pierre, Mr Irwin. 
Francis, Mr Mears. 


To conclude with the Farce of 


i THE OMNIBUS; OR, A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
[By Mr Tain.]} 
Julia Ledger, Miss Lawrence. 
Miss Jemima Damper, Miss Appleton. Mr Ledger, Mr Blanchard. 
Mr Dobbs, Mr Bartley. Tom Debte, Me Keeley. Pat Rooney, Mr Power. 


i On Monday, Fazio; Married Lovers; perry Comrades and Friends. 


THE KING OF THE ALPS 


IN 
| Police Office sy Mr WORREL L 


Sir Gregory Goslington, Mr Harley. | THE WATER WITCH. 
| 
| 


wis Dobbs, MrsTayleure. Miss Damper, Mrs Daly. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 


AND THE MISANTHROPE., 
Amelia, Mrs YATES. 





Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. 


Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. — Mrs DALY. 
Astragalus, Mr YA 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS Abel tet Mr BUCKSTONE, 


Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE, 
Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 


After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 
KIND INTENTIONS. 
Mrs Rosemore, Miss Daly. Charlotte, Miss M. Glover. Henry, Mr Hem 
Latitat, Mr S. Smith. Timothy, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Meanwell, Mr Mathews, 
To conclude with, a Domestic Burletta, in Two Acts, called , 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 
[By Mr Bucksrone.] 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Act I.—Wiunrer. 
Alice, Mrs Yates. Bella, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 
Jemmy Starling, Mr Buckstone. Miles Barnard, Mr Yates. 
Walter Barnard, Mr Hemmings. Captain Grampus, Mr O. Smith. 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. Reeve. 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act.) 
Act. I1.—Sum™Mer. 
The Characters as in Act I. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Dame Barnard, Mrs Daly. 





4 Comic Burletta, in one Act, called 
MIS-APPREHENSION. 
(By Mr C. Dance.) 
Miss Clementina Bramble, Miss STUART. Fanny, Miss PINCOTT. 

Ellen, Miss KABREY. Miss Bramble’s Maid, Miss BERRESFORD., 

Frank Hartley, Mr 2 AYMOND. Thomas. Mr COOPER. 

Money, Mr W.V iN Mr Williams, Mr COATES. 
" Shopmen, Messrs YOUNG and HITCHINSON, 
After which, an entirely new Burletta, in One Act, called 
DUKE FOR A DAY. 


The principal part of the Music ad: - “a we Boieldieu'’s Opera of ‘ Le Nouvean 


Seigne 
Aline, Miss Sidney. The Duke de \ Guent, “Mr Hodges. Julian, Madame Vestris. 
The Seneschal, Mr W. Vining Antoine, Mr Newcombe. 
Blaize, Mr Cooper. Jerome, Mr W orrell. Servants, Retainers, &e. 
To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, in Une Act, called 
TAKEN BY SURPRISE. 
The Characters by Miss Fitzwalter, Miss Pincott, Miss Kabrey, Mr Fredericks, 
MrCollier, Mr Cooper, Mr Worrel, Mr Paget, Mr Cook, Mr Brown, 
and Mr Coates. 
,To conclude with a Grand Allegerical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
{Adapted from a burlesque of Couman’s, by Mr Pi\Ncue and Mr C. Dance.) 
Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 
Pandora, Madame Vestris. 


SURREY THEATRE. 








An entirely new Romantic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 

THE FIRE RAISER, OR THE HAUNTED MOOR. 

The Characters by Miss SOMERVILLE, Miss M. C. POOLE, Miss JORDAN, 
Miss NICOL, MrOSBALDISTON, Mr ALMAR, Mr WILLIAMS, MrHONNER, 
Mr C. HILL, MrGOUGH, MrVALE, MrEDWIN, MrROGERS, 
Mr ASBURY, Master F. CARBERY, Mr LEE, Mr HOBBS. 
The Spanish Hercules, Monsieur Louis VALLI, will go through his Gymnastie 
Exercises. 
To conclude with an entirely new Nautical Melo-Drama, to be called 


The Music by Mr Blewitt. 
The Characters by Miss Somerville, Miss M.C. Poole, Mr Osbaldiston, 
Mr Williams, Mr Vale, MrHonner, Mr Rogers, Mr Ransford, 
Messrs Hobbs, mene cid Iscsscnscies Woolf, Tully, &c. 


| QUEEN’ S THEAT RE, 


] TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, 





| A Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 
EVERY BODY'S HUSBAND. 
| The Characters by Mrs GLOVER, Miss SINCLAIR, Miss GARRICK, 
Miss STOHWASSER, Miss WELLS, Miss LAWS, Mr ost Mr TILBURY, 
Mr MUNROE, Mr BARNETY, and Mr GREEN 
| After which, a Farcical Entertainment, entitled 
THE MERRY WIVES OF BARBICAN. 
The Music, by Mr Harroway. 
| The Characters by Mrs Humby, Mins Wells, Miss Garrick, Miss Stohwasser, 
j Miss Brothers, MrsGarrick, and Mr J. Russe 
| To which will be added, the admired Musical Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 
THREE TO ONE. 
The Music, by Mr G. Cooke. 
| The Characters by Mrs Glover, Miss Wells, Miss Ayres, and Mr Forrester. 
| A DIVERTISEMENT, by Mr Edgar, and the Corps de I terminating with 
THE LOYAL TRIBUTE TO THE QUEE 
| To conclude with A New Comic Piece, in Two poi oiiten 
TACT 
| [By M. Bagnerr.} 
} The Music, by J. A. Barnett. 
| The Characters by Miss Stohwasser, Mrs Humby, Mr J. Russell, Mr Porrester, 
| Mr Green, MrSmith, Mr Munroe, Mr Tilbury, Mr Taylor, and Mr J. Conquest. 
In the course of the Evening, (2nd time in this Country) F. Schneider’s Triumphal 
Overture in honour of the King of England, and Weber's Overture to ‘ Euryanthe.’ 





| Cosurc TuHeatrre.—De L’Orme—A Day at an Inn— 
| The Black Forest. 
SapLer’s Weiits THearre.—The Wreck—A Diver- 
tisement—The Farmer. 
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